CHAPTER XXVI
REVIEW

THE general idea which I have taken as my beacon in writing

the previous chapters has been the way in which man's mind

has grown out of the animal mind.   And in following this

course I have, from time to time, gone about on two different

tacks, not always heading directly towards the beacon,

but always, I hope, nearing it; some chapters have dealt

mainly with intelligence, and others mainly with character.

Out of instinctive behaviour which at first is blind and

automatic, grows the beginning of reason, as the reactions

grow less inevitable, as the animal comes to have a repertory

of responses which it tries over and over in solving a problem.

Its " thinking " at this stage is active, actual behaviour.

Evolution creates out of this animal, in turn, an animal

which replaces some of the behaviour by substitutes which

save time.   Even our sense organs which act at a distance

serve this purpose, so that we need not run our heads against

a stone wall, it is sufficient to see it.   But imagery, born of

such senses, m particular of the distant senses of sight and

hearing, comes in as a more obvious substitute, and we stop

when we see the stone wall merely m the mind's eye.  Finally,

symbols, unlike the actual behaviour, come to replace it still

more subtly.   Words, particularly, whose meanings have to

be acquired and passed on by each generation, play an

extraordinarily important part in reasoning, and bring

with them the dangers of parrot learning as well as the powers

of abstract thought   Especially has the attempt been made

to see how far the idea of trial and error can cany us, trial

and error at first among acts, then among images, then among
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